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vancing towards completion, or tentatively renewing itself. 3 ® Inter- 
ested or purposive action is tentative action adopted because the 
anticipatory responses which it partially arouses coincide with the un- 
fulfilled or implicit phase of suchi a determining tendency. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 
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Le Neo-Realisme. Rene Kremer. Louvain : Institut de Philosophic 

Paris : Felix Alcan. 1920. Pp. x -f 310. 

American neo-realists have every reason to be gratified with this 
European appreciation of their campaign and doctrine. Dr. Kremer 
has read everything, or nearly everything, that is of any value for 
throwing light upon his subject. His success in finding his material 
has been remarkable and his industry in mastering it quite extraor- 
dinary. The University of Louvain contained much that escaped 
destruction, and Professor F. C. S. Schiller placed his own library 
at Dr. Kremer 's service. 

Dr. Kremer notices that realism in one form or another has been 
gaining recognition in Great Britain, France, Germany and Aus- 
tria, but he regards American neo-realism as the most explicit and 
most original. This chapter of American philosophy is, he says, al- 
most unknown in Europe, and he has made it his task to describe it, 
with a minimum of criticism, to readers of French. The account 
seems substantially correct and very accurate. The movement had to 
be studied largely in a confusion of articles, most of them polemical 
in purpose if not in tone, and the author's patience and clear-sighted 
appreciation deserve all praise. 

This is not to say, however, that any one of the leading neo-real- 
ists will be perfectly satisfied. No outsider is likely to render the 
doctrines of such a crusade to the complete satisfaction of the cru- 

Anticipatory Aspect of Consciousness" (this Journal, 1919, "Vol. XVI., pp. 
561-569). I believe that this writer makes the mistake of defining behavior in 
terms of consciousness instead of consciousness in terms of behavior. But he 
makes skilful use of the serial arrangement of the response and the function of 
the "unfinished act." His account of intelligence in terms of the degree of re- 
moteness of "consciousness" (trial and error?) from the overt act, and his 
application of this view to instinct (563) are admirable. Although I did not 
read this artiele until I had formulated my own views, I am glad to find in dt at 
least a partial corroboration of them. 

3° In other words a determining tendency may toe progressive or recurrent. 
In this appears to lie the difference between desire and enjoyment. But this most 
important question must be omitted here. 
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saders. It seems to me, however, that each of the six ought to be 
satisfied, and I am sure that they will take great pleasure in this 
effort of an old realist of Belgium to understand the new realists of 
America. 

There is no occasion to repeat for American readers Dr. Kremer's 
exposition. His chapters have the following titles: The Eealistic 
Evolution of American Philosophy, The Critique of Idealism, Eeal- 
ism and Pragmatism, The Programme of the New School, Eealistic 
Epistemology and its Proofs, The Problem of Truth and Error, The 
Theory of Values, The Originality of Neo-Eealism. But the appre- 
ciation and criticism at the end deserve attention. 

Dr. Kremer is struck by the fact that the writers whose work neo- 
realists claim to continue are not those usually classed among the 
realists. Hume, Avenarius and Mach seem to be the patrons most 
openly recognized. Among writers in German, Husserl and Mei- 
nong, and in England Bertrand Eussell, Nunn, Alexander and Moore 
had more or less influence. 

The realists of the older school are glad to welcome the collabora- 
tion of the American group, with certain reservations. Indeed the 
E. P. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., has drawn upon some of the argu- 
ments of Professor McGilvary in his Dieu, son existence et sa nature. 
But there are seven ways in which, according to Dr. Kremer, neo- 
realism might with advantage be modified. 

1. The neo-realists are too much inclined to form an isolated clan. 
Their expositions would gain in elasticity and influence if the pha- 
lanx formation were abandoned. 

2. One good result of returning to the methods of individual in- 
dependence would be the passing of the curious terminology which 
is a difficulty for uninitiated readers. "With more moderation in 
their statements there would be less to explain, and, as unsympa- 
thetic readers are likely to think, to retract. 

3. Their psychological analysis must recognize the subject and 
its reactions, as well as the field of objects. 

4. The faith in science should not be quite so naive ; it would be 
a gain for empiricism if systematized opinions were not so inevitably 
baptized as facts. 

5. There is a conflict between empiricism and rationalism. Now 
and then rationalism tries in vain to absorb empiricism. Eeasonable 
philosophy requires both elements properly adjusted. 

6. The neo-realists in their opposition to metaphysical dualism 
leave no place for spiritual substance. Descartes did, indeed, make 
too radical a separation, but both elements unite to form the actual 
human being. 
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7. And finally, if realism is to live, it must not leave out what 
idealism properly included, the appreciation of personality. There 
is no call to absorb the finite in the Absolute, the evil in the good, 
but above finite spirits and defeated wills must be recognized the 
Infinite Spirit, the source and end of all things. Hume, Avenarius 
and Mach, Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine and St. Thomas must not 
be forgotten. 

This summary reads crudely enough beside Dr. Kremer's sincere 
and graceful sentences, but it may serve to suggest the points of 
afiinity and divergence between the old and the new doctrine. There 
are suggestions that Dr. Kremer will publish a study of contempo- 
rary realism in Great Britain, and when that work appears, very in- 
teresting comparisons will be possible, as well as further conclusions. 

The present work is an important one for introducing American 
philosophy to European readers of French. Dr. Kremer is well 
aware that neo-realism is not the whole of recent philosophy in 
America, but his European public may not realize it. It is to be 
hoped that he will continue his studies in our philosophy, and tell his 
readers about that large and vigorous current in which the chief 
effort, perhaps, is to safeguard empiricism against the rationalistic 
appetite. 

It is not unnatural that Dr. Kremer should apprehend American 
pragmatism too much, under the suggestion of the American realists. 
And it is not surprising that he does not distinguish between the 
Cambridge and the Chicago product, inasmuch as relatively few 
Americans do so ; but in a study of recent American philosophy of 
the progressive type, this distinction is of the first importance. 

Dr. Kremer begins his study quite rightly with the critique of 
realism, and he recognizes that one characteristic of neo-realism is 
its spirit of scientific method. But the passing of idealism is a phe- 
nomenon that can not be explained by the success alone of any par- 
ticular criticism ; the success of the criticism is rather a symptom of 
the passing of something that idealism sought to guarantee. It will 
be greatly to our advantage when philosophers of the older disciplines 
take the trouble to see our philosophy and tell us their impressions. 
Dr. Kremer's report of the other phases of American criticism would 
be, I am sure, one that we should be glad to see offered to readers of 
his very beautiful language. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia TTNrvERSiry. 



